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ABRAHAM a younger son of Terah, heaven and earth, 318, 319; his argu- 
124; illustrations of his history, 102 ment from Isaiah Ixv. 17, 320-323; 
Adam to the Flood, the chronological | the hypothesis of the final burning of 
difficulties of this period examined,| the world probable in itself, and has 
117-122. other support in Scripture, 323. 
Afghan or Belochee chiefs, their patri- 
archal habits, 103. ; Cainan, name found in the Septuagint 
AexanDeRr, Rev. Dr. W. Lindsay, on | and in Luke x. 24, but wanting in the 
Matthew Henry, 222-233. Hebrew text, in which it must once 
Altars of unhewn stones, 111. have existed, 123 ; wanting also in the 
Antinomianism built upon the literal in-| Samaritan, 125. 
terpretation of certain passages of | Calvin, his view of the Sabbatic ques- 
Scripture, 257, 258. tion, 153. 
Arabic version of the Scriptures, intend- | Cave, his notice of 2 Pet. iii. 3-13, 305. 
ed, 398. Chedorlaomer, his expedition considered, 
Ashtaroth-karnaim, 83. 80-100. 


CurisTIANiITy 1N GERMANY, the Influ- 


Bex, G. M., on the Abundance of the 
Precious Metals in Ancient Times, 
267-280. 

Bertueau, Professor, on the different 
Computations of First Two Periods in 
the Hook of Genesis, translated by Dr. 
John Nicholson, 115-128. 

Bethsaida, 1. 

BrBiicaL INTELLIGENCE, 185-192; 396- 
399. 

Bretschneider, view of John’s Gospel, 31. 

“ Brook of Egypt,” the, 87. 

Brown, Rev. Dr., Expository Discourses 
on the First Epistle of Peter, noticed, 
372-378. 

BurniInG oF THE WORLD, on the (by 
Vitringa, translated by the Rev. C. 
Wills). 2 Peter iii. 3-13 quoted, 305; 
the passage usually applied to the 
future coming of Christ in glory to 
judge the world, 305-307; this view 
resisted by certain English divines, 
who refer the passage to the overthrow 
of Jerusalem by the Romans, 308 ; but 
the old opinion is preferable, because 
“the last times” must in this text 
mean a distant future, 310-312 ; because 
the objection of “the mockers” does 
not agree with that supposition, but 
does with the other, 313-315; because 
“heaven and earth” cannot in this 
place denote the ecclesiastical system 
of the Jewish people, 315, 316; be- 
cause the reason assigned for the delay 
does not agree with the notion, 316. 
The objections to the_general opinion 
answered, ib.; Owen’s allegation that 
the apostle does not speak of visible 
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ence of Modern Philosophy upon, 281- 
303. Germany the peculiar home of 
speculative philosophy, 282 ; the career 
of modern philosophy in Germany 
commeuced with Leibnitz, ib.; his 
views reduced by Wolf into a system 
which brought philosophy into the 
domain of theology, ib.; hence many 
addicted themselves to the philoso- 
phising of Christianity, 283; philo- 
sophies of some fame and influence 
have more recently arisen, as of Kant, 
Reinholdt, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
ib.; under the influence of such sys- 
tems Christ becomes an idea in 
the mind, and the historical circum- 
stances of his life mere symbols of 
ideas, 284; theology made the hand- 
maid of philosophy, 285; and Christi- 
anity variously tortured into an adapt- 
ation to philosophical systems, id. ; 
What has philosophy wrought? 7b. ; 
its futility, 286; its Pantheistic and 
Idealistic tendencies, 287; the latest 
and most prevalent form of infidelity 
is the mythic, 288; developed in 
Strauss’s Life of Christ, ib.; the my- 
thic view of the Gospels, 289-296; the 
state of Continental religion not hope- 
less, vital Christianity reviving, and 
rationalism on the wane, 293 ; salutary 
agencies at work, 295; Mr. Dewar’s 
notion that the principle of private 
judgment has been the cause of ra- 
tionalism, controverted, 296; profes- 
sional familiarity with Scripture a 
cause of rationalism, 298 ; the ministry 
of unconverted men another, 299-301 ; 
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any and P hilosophy in Germany 
have exhausted their strength, and the 
future is full of hope, 302, 303. 
CITATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN THE New (sy Dr. J. T. Gray), 
197-221 ; considerations resulting from 
the fact that all the works of God are 
known to him from the beginning, 
197, 198; certain coincidences between 
occurrences described in the New Tes- 
tament as “ fulfilment” of passages of 
prophecy are rather verbal than real, 
198 ; the difficulties which attend the 
subject instanced by Matt. ii. 23, ii. 6, 
i. 23, vii. 14, 15, 16, viii. 3, 199; in 
Matt. ii. 15, 18, 200; the enigmatical 
character of ancient prophecy framed 
to excite, not to gratify, curiosity, 201 ; 
New Testament instances in which the 
obvious sense of prophecies was erro- 
neous, 7.e. John ii. 19, xxi. 23, | Thess. 
iv. 15, 17, 201, 202; characteristics of 
St. Paul’s style with reference to this 
inquiry, 203-205; instanced in the 
“allegory” of Hagar and Sarah, 205 ; 
the danger is of underrating rather 
than overrating the Messianic elements 
of ancient Scripture, 206; the later 
parts of ancient Scripture a commen- 
tary upon the earlier, 207; Are the 
applications of ancient prophecy in the 
New Testament the true and sole re- 
ference of these passages? 207-211; 
Are they typical ? 211-217; Are they 
used by accommodation? this affirmed 
as the only resource, 217-220; use and 
fitness of such accommodation, 220, 
Claudius, his description of John’s Go- 
spel, 18, 19. 
Commentaries on John’s Gospel, 41-45. 
CoMMENTATORS, THE, No. I., 222-233. 
Commerce, its advantages, 279, 280. 
CorRESPONDENCE: the Editor’s letter 
respecting the State and Prospects of 
the Journal, 166-168; Rev. Dr. Dob- 
bin’s letter respecting the Scape-Geat, 
168-170; the Rev. E. Kennedy’s letter 
respecting the Journal, 369-371; the 
Rev. Edward Wiltou’s letter respect- 
ing ‘ the Youth of David,’ 371, 372. 
Coverdale, his advice on ‘the study of 
Scripture, 256. 
Cox, Rev. Dr. F. A., Sketches of the 
Life and Writings of Francis Quarles, 
233-252. 


Davip, THE YouTH oF, ILLUSTRATED 
FROM THE PsauMs (by the Editor), 59- 
79. How the Psalms may be made 
available for illustrating the life and 
character of David, 59; evidence, 
chiefly from the Psalms, rendering the 
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questionable, 59-61; evidence that 

David did not experience much kind- 

ness in his family, 62-66; scarcely 

the object of his father’s love, 62; 

perhaps of his mother’s, 63; certainly 

not of his brothers, 63-65 ; but proba- 
bly of his sister Zeruiah’s, 66; his 
position in youth at Bethlehem con- 

trasted with that in after life, 66, 67; 

influence of these circumstances upon 

his spiritual life, 67; passages from 
the Psalms showing his faith in God, 
and his confidence in the destinies 
which awaited him, 67-71; how his 
peculiar experiences influenced his 

views of human life and character, 71- 

74; his plans of future conduct in 
life, 75 3, his studies of nature, 75; his 
studies in and appreciation of the 

Scriptures, 76, 77; his delight in the 

historical portions, 78, 79. 

David, the abundance of precious metals 

acquired by him, 274, 275. 

Davipson, Rev. Samuel, LL.D., his 

Translation of Tuch’s Remarks on 

Genesis, 80-100. See GENESIS. 

Damascus, the way by, necessary to 
every army passing from Babylonia to 
Canaan, 83. 

Dead Sea, in time of Abraham, 97; 
called by Arabs the Sea of Zoghar, 97 ; 
alleged depression of its level, 398, 399 ; 
American exploring expedition to, 399. 

Denuam, Rev. John, M.A,, F.R.S., Ob- 
servations on “ the Corner Stone,” and 
on “ the Horse-Leech,” 154-159. 

Dosstn, Kev. Dr. O. T., on the influence 
of Modern Philosophy upon Chris- 
tianity in Germany, 281-304. 


Eadie, Rev. John, LL.D., Lectuges on the 
Bible to the Young, noticed, 183, 

Epiror, his article on the youth of 
David illustrated from the Psalms, 
59-80 ; his review of Davidson’s /ntro- 
duction to the New Testument, 342-368. 

Edrei, 83. 

Egypt. the precious metals seem anciently 
not to have been much in demand for 
money, but largely possessed for orna- 
ment, 269, 270. 

ELoHIM, PROPOSAL OF AN INTERPRETA- 
TION OF THE worD (by the Rev. G. B. 
Kidd), 332-341; it is from analogy 
more probable than not that the plural 
form of the word should suggest the 
idea of some plurality in the object of 
worship, 332; what was the kind of 
plurality it did suggest ? 333; used as 
a name of God in the primeval his- 
tory, tb.; not once used from Gen. 





supposed wealth of David’s father 


ix, 27 to Gen. xvii, 3: only eight 
times in the Book of Job, 334; but in 

















the time of Jacob seems to have been 
coming into use as a name for images, 
ib. ; probable reason of its disuse, 335 ; 
divine communication to Abraham, 
tb.; paucity of divine knowledge be- 
fore his call, 336; the word first used 
to Abraham in Gen. xvii. ib.; what 
meaning would Abraham affix to the 
Lord’s promises to be to him ‘for 
Elohim’ ? 337 ; what ideas of plurality 
it might there suggest to him, 339 ; 
he saw that it was a name for the 
relation in which God stood to him, 
ib.; the derivation of the word by 
Parkhurst and others inappropriate, 
that of Gesenius and others preferable, 
341; advice for the investigation of 
this subject, ib. 

El-Paran, identical with Elath—Aileh, 
the gate of Arabia, 85. 

Emim, the, smitten at Kirjathaim, 84. 


Fichte, his philosophy, 283. 

First fruits, Hindu offerings of, 107. 

FitzGera.p, Rev. Professor, on the sup- 
posed Samaritan text of the Septuagint, 
324-352. 

Flood, the, to Abraham’s immigration 
into Palestine, chronological difficulties 
of this period examined, 123-127. 

Foot, watering by the, illustrated, 109. 

Frankincense, a description of the tree, 
188, 189. 


GENESIS X1V., REMARKS ON (by Pro- 
fessor Tuch, translated by Dr. David- 
son), 80-100 ; difficulties of the chapter, 
80; view of the circumstances which 
rendered the dominion of the valley 
of the Jordan, &c. important to the 
eastern potentates, 80-83 ; the way by 
Damascus necessary to every army 
passing from Babylon to Canaan, 85; 
the invading army follows the great 
highway from Damascus to Ashtaroth 
Karnaim, ib.; thence to Ham, where 
the Zuzim were defeated, probably 
the old name of Rabbath Ammon, 
84; and to Kirjathaim, where the 
Emim were beaten, ib.; the invaders 
then proceeded to smite the Horites, 
along the eastern ridge of Mount Seir, 
ib. ; rounding these mountains on the 
south, and reversing the course after- 
wards taken by the Israelites, they 
pr northward from Aileh, 85; 
pausing at Ain Misphat, or Kadesh, 
86; consideration of the state of the 
western desert, 87; the wilderness of 
Shur, 88 ; the wilderness of Paran, 89 ; 
Did the confederates return through the 
wilderness of Paran, or round it, fol- 
lowing the Arabah ? 90; the position of 
Kadesh must determine this question, 
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#91; investigation of the site of Kadesh, 
the possession of which was of much 
importance to the allivs, 91-95; the 
determination of this site shows that 
they did not march through the Ara- 
bah, but aseended to and crossed the 
desert plateau from Aileh, 95; pos- 
sessed of Kadesh, they smite the land 
of the Amalekites, and turn their army 
again on the Amorites, 96; and at 
length descend into el-Ghor, where 
the battle with the rebellious Penta- 
polis is fought, 97; condition of the 
Dead Sva valley, 97-99; the victo- 
rious allies proceed from the Penta- 
polis to Zoar, and return northward 
up the eastern border, and through 
the Jordan’s valley to Dan, 99; the 
country west of the Jordan wholly 
untouched by this expedition, ib. ; facts 
connected with the return of Abraham 
from the pursuit, 99, 100. 

Genesis, DIFFERENT COMPUTATIONS OF 
THE First Two PERt1ops IN THE Book 
or GENESIS, 115-128; these two periods 
are from the Creation to the Flood, 
and from the Flood to Abraham’s 
migration into Palestine, 115; the 
computation dependent on the state- 
ments in Gen, v. and xi., which differ 
in the Hebrew and Samaritan texts, 
and in the Septuagint version, 115, 
116; general preference of the Hebrew 
numbers and grounds thereof,A16 ; the 
difficulty of the discrepancy admitted— 
grounds of hope that the problem may 
be solved, 117; First Period, tabular 
view according to the three different 
recensions, 118; their agreements and 
discrepancies, ib.; wherein the num- 
bers of the Samaritan differ from the 
two others, 119; wherein the Sep- 
tuagint differs from the two others, 
120; wherein the Hebrew differs from 
the two others, 121; results of the 
whole, 122; Second Period, tabular 
view of the numbers in the three re- 
censions, 123; want of the second 
Cainan in the Hebrew, 123; the dura- 
tion of the period not defined in the 
Hebrew text, how collected, 123-125; 
differences of the Samaritan from the 
Hebrew and Septuagint, 125, 126; 
differences of the Septuagint from the 
Hebrew and Samaritan, 126; results, 
126, 127; assumptions in the recen- 
sions which show that different chro- 
nological systems were consistently 
followed in each, but it remains to be 
seen which of these systems is correct, 
127, 128; no exact numerical state- 
ments for the period from Abraham’s 
immigration to the Exodus, 128, 
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Gnostics, John’s Gospel cannot be showp 
to be levelled at their doctrines, 11. 
Gold first appears as money in the time of 

David, 274. See Metals. 

Gotcn, Rev. F. W., M.A., his trans- 
lation of Tholuck’s Introduction to the 
Gospel of St. John, 1-45. 

Gray, Dr. J. T., on the Citations from 
the Old Testament in the New, 
197-221. 

Greek language widely spread in Pales- 
tine in the time of Christ, 8. 


Hagar, her social and domestic position 
illustrated, 183. 

Hammond, his notice of 2 Peter iii. 3-13, 
309; refuted by Le Clere, ib. 

Hase, his view of John’s Gospel, 13 

Henry, Marruew, as a commentator, 
222-233; general character of his 
Commentary, 222, 223; commence- 
ment and progress of the work, 223; 
names of those who completed it after 
his death, ib.; time spent upon it by 
Henry, i).; calculation of his daily 
labour, 224, note; Henry’s literary 
qualifications for the task, 224-226 ; 
his intellectual qualifications, 226 ; 
his spiritual qualifications, 227, 228; 
his prayerfulness, 228 ; his practice in 
exposition, 229; his materials, 230; 
the commentary designed as a supple- 
ment to Poole’s, and, therefore, not 
exegétical, 230, 231; his explanations, 
231; his applications, ib. ; the popu- 
larity of the exposition due to its prac- 
tical character, 232; Henry’s style 
characterised, 233; the writer’s esti- 
mate of the exposition, tb, 

Hegel, his philosophy, 283. 

Heylyn, his History of the Sabbath, 153. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GOSPEL oF ST. 
Joun (by Professor Tholuck, trans- 
lated by the Rev. F. W. Gotch, M.A.), 
1-46—Life of John, 1-5; his father 
probably in good circumstances, 1; his 
mother a pious woman, 2; becomes a 
disciple of the Baptist, 2; follows 
Jesus, and becomes his disciple, 3; 
his temper, tb. ; signally forewarned by 
his Lord, ib.; after whose death he 
resides at Jerusalem, ib.; goes to live 
herein probably not till after Paul’s 
death, 4; banished to Patmos, 4; dies 
at Ephesus, 5. Character of the Evan- 
gelist, 5-8; distinguished apparently 
by feminine softness, 5 ; traits of anger 
and selfishness, 5, 6; love, humility, 
and meekness shown in his later 
writings and history, 6; exemplified 
in a legend preserved by Clement 
Alexandrinus,6, 7; impetuosity and 
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passion not justly ascribed to him by 
Neander and Lucke, 8. Language of 
the Gospel, and time and place of 
its composition, 8-10; written at 
Ephesus, 8; not later than a.p. 100, 
9; style not that of a practised writer, 
ib.; in this respect far below that of 
Paul, ib. characteristics, favourite 
words and phrases, barbarisms, 9, 10. 
Object of the Gospel and plan of carry- 
ing tt out, 10-16; a special polemico- 
dogmatic object usually ascribed to 
the writer, 10; this questioned, 11; 
supposed to -have lived at a more spi- 
ritual representation of the Redeemer’s 
life than the other Gospels afforded 
12; or tosupply what they had omitted, 
ib.; both i questioned, 13; yet 
the Gospel does partake of a supple- 
mental character, ib.; whether the 
selection had a definite object or not, 
14; theme is the eternal conflict be- 
tween the divine light and man’s cor- 
ruption, 15. Contrasts and form of 
the Gospel with respect to the three 
Jirst Gospels, 16-31 ; coutents and form 
of the Gospel peculiar, 16; the charm 
of that peculiarity, 17-19; yet the 
peculiarities form the ground on which 
chiefly the authenticity of the Gospel 
has been in our own time assailed, 19; 
instanced in the dialogues, 20-25; in 
the discourses, 25-27; the form of 
these observances, whether verbally 
recorded, 29, 80. Seriousness and cre- 
dulity of John, 31-41; in the early 
Church opposed only by the Alogi, 31; 
modern doubts first suggested by 
English deists, and taken up and 
extended by German writers, ib. ; 
objections of Bretschneider, Strauss, 
Weisse, Gfrorer, Lutzelberger, Bauer, 
and Schwegler, 31-33; external testi- 
monies in favour of the Gospel, 33-37 ; 
internal evidence, 37-39; the testi- 
mony of Irenzus open to assault, 39, 
40; but the genuineness of the Gospel 
not the less certain if his testimony be 
waived, 41. The most important Com- 
mentaries on the Gospel, 41-45. 
INTRODUCTION To THE New Testa- 
MENT, by Dr. Davidson, reviewed. by 
the Editor, 342-368; an important 
want ably supplied by this work, 
842 ; thorough investigat charac- 
teristic, 343; knowledge and labour 
its production exacted, 341; author’s 
reason for bringing forth at once the 
completed portion, 343 ; his reprobation 
of “anathematising ignorance,” 1b. ; 
his work is for real students, 344 ; mode 
of investigation, 345.— MaTrHEw, 
The author’s opinion that Matthew’s 
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Gospel was originally written in He- 
brew, and translated into Greek by 
another hand, 345; circumstances in 
Matthew’s history of the resurrection 
cleared from objection, 347 ; Matthew's 
mode of narration, 349; the authen- 
ticity of his two first chapters vindi- 
cated, 350; the genealogies of Matthew 
and Luke, 351; the alleged difference 
between the accounts of our Lord’s 
nativity by Matthew and Luke ex- 
plained, ib.; the star in the East, 353 ; 
alleged contradiction as to the visit of 
the angel to Mary, 354; time and 
place where Matthew’s Gospel was 
written, ib.— Marx. What was the 
connection between Peter and Mark? 
355; his Gospel manifestly written by 
a Jew for Gentile believers, 356; 
objection derived by Credner and 
others from John the Deutetare state- 
ment respecting this Gospel, 357; 
author adopts the view that this Gospel 
was not written during Peter’s life- 
time, ib.; and that the last eleven 
verses of it were added by another 
hand after Mark’s own death, 358.— 
Luke. Not much stress to be laid on 
the tradition that his Gospel was 
written under Paul’s influence, 358 ; 
the characteristics of this Gospel, 359 ; 
its Greek more nearly classical than 
the others ib.; time and place not 
ascertainable, 1b.; the first chapters 
vindicated from exceptions, 360; the 
taxing under Cyrenius, ib.; the te- 
trarchy of Lysanius, 362; chap. xxii. 
43-45, recording ‘the bloody sweat,” 
regarded as probably spurious, 362,— 
Joun. Important and full treatment 
of this Gospel by the author, 362; the 
question of its authenticity occupies 
nearly a fifth of his work, 363; the 
aphical and archeological diffi- 
culties of the book, ib.; the Bible 
difficulties of this sort fewer than of 
other ancient books, 364; John’s ob- 
ject not polemical, nor to supply what 
the other Evangelists had omitted, id. ; 
chap. xxi. an appendix, not by a dif- 
ferent hand, but by the author himself, 
365; yet the latter half of v. 24, and 
the whole of v. 25, probably spurious, 
ib.; the paragraph relating to the 
woman taken in adultery in chap. viii. 
probably an a. but the story 
probably true, ib. ; 
(pool of Bethesda), the author hesi- 
tates, praised for this, 366; on the 
correspondences of the synoptical Gos- 
pels, the author’s view, 366 ; usefulness 
and importance of this work, 368. 
Irenzeus, his view of the polemic object 
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of John’s Gospel controverted, 10, 11; 
his testimony to John’s Gospel, 36, 37. 

Jehel et-Tih, 87, 88. 

Jesse, not probably so wealthy as usually 
supposed, 59, 60; appears not to have 
been attached to his son David, 61, 62. 

Jerusalem, not the Shalem of Melchize- 
dek, 100; Carl Ritter’s Letter to Dr. 
Robinson, concerning, 190 ; Rev. G. B. 
Whiting’s Letter to Dr. Robinson, 
190-192. 

Jordan and the Dead Sea, Lieut. Moly- 
neux’s exploration of, 189, 190. 


Kadesh, its site determined, 90-96. 

Kant, his philosophy, 283, 284. 

King’s Vale, not near Jerusalem, but by 
the Jordan valley, 100. 


Leibnitz, the founder of modern philo- 
sophy in Germany, 283. 

Leprosy in the East, 108, 109. 

Lightfoot, his notice of, 2 Pet. iii, 3-13, 

List OF PUBLICATIONS IN SACRED LiTE- 
RATURE, English and Foreign, 193- 
196, 399-402. ; 

Locusts, used as food, 106. 

Liitzelburger, his view of John’s Gospel, 
32, 38, 39. 

Luther, his influence reviving in Ger- 
many, 298, 


Manuscript, Hebrew, notice of the oldest 
extant, 396. 

Mearns, Rev. Peter, on the Christian 
Sabbath, 128-154. 

MetaLs, ON THE ABUNDANCE OF, in 
ancient times, 267-280 ; interchange 
of commodities not sought in the 
primitive ages, and money therefore 
not required, 267-269; traffic, when it 
first arose, was carried on by barter, 
268; then by a determinate value 

. being affixed to certain commodities, 
which thus became money, 269; 
whence it was eventually found that 
the qualities of the precious metals 
fitted them for this use better than 
actual commodities, ib.; the quantity 
of money circulated in ancient Egypt 
not probably great, though the pre- 
cious metals seem to have been abund- 
ant, ib.; Carthaginians had the metals 
in abundance from commerce, and 
from the Spanish mines, 270; how 
the mines were worked, and their 
produce, 271; Carthaginians derived 
their commercial principles from the 
Pheenicians, who were also enriched 
by commerce, ib.; notice of their 
traffic, 272; their highest prosperity 
in the time from David to Cyrus, 

during which the trade in metals was 

in their hands, 273; whence obtained, 
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ib.; the money of the ancient He- 
brews, silver, weighed, not gold, 274 ; 
gold not mentioned as money till 
the time of David, ib.; the Is- 
raelites eventually obtained consider- 
able quantities of the metals through 
their increased intercourse with the 
Pheenicians, ib.; especially in the 
time of David and of Solomon, 274, 
275; the abundance of gold and silver 
possessed by the latter considered, 
276; its sources indicated — chiefly 
commerce, 277; exact estimates im- 
possible, 278; the quantity possessed 
by any country, proportioned to its 
trade, 277 ; in modern times the metals 
have, through that influence, become 
more generally diffused, 278 ; modern 
supplies chiefly from America, 7b. ; 
the produce of the American and 
other mines, 278; the advantages of 
trade and commerce indicated, 279 ; 
extract from an old book on the sub- 
ject of this article, 280, note. 

Morgh, el, a bird, 88. 

Morren, Rev. Nathaniel, Sermons, no- 
ticed, 181, 182. 

OBSERVATIONS ON PassaGEs OF Scrip- 
TURE.—On The Corner Stone, and on 
The Horse-leech, by the Rev. J. F. 
Denham, M.A., F.R.S.; on The Bap- 
tism of Fire, by the Rev, W. Niblock, 
M.A.; Translations in Solomon's 
Song, by George J. Walker; on 
The Division of the Earth in the days 
of Peleg, by Joseph Tompson, 154-166. 

Oil, anointing the person with, 112, 113. 

Oracles, plural significance of the an- 
cient, 21. 

Origen, his view of John’s Gospel, 17. 

Owen, Dr. John, his views of 2 Peter iii. 
3-13 stated and controverted, 318- 
321. 


Papias, his testimony respecting John’s 
Gospel, 33. 

Paran, the wilderness of, 86-90. 

Paul, the peculiar qualities of his style, 
202, 205. 

Pentapotis, the battle of, 97. 

Peter (2) iii. 3-13 considered, 304-323. 

Peter, date of his death, 310. 

Pheenicians, their trade, possession of 
metals, and connection with the 
Israelites, 271-278. 

Polycarp, his supposed allusion to John’s 

Gospel, 33, 34. 

Pope, is depreciation of Quarles, 234, * 

Prophecy, double sense of, 213, 214. 

Psalms, the Youth of David illustrated 
from, 59-80. 


Quail, a bird answering to, 88. 
QuaRLES, FRANCIS, SKETCHES OF HIS 





Lire aND WRITINGS, 233-252; his 
memory unjustly handled by Pope and 
others, 234; his personal character by 
his wife, 235 ; his history, ib.; hisdeath, 
236; his Emblems—the plan not his 
own, his predecessors, 237; character 
of the Emblems, 238; the pictures in 
this and his other principal works, 239 ; 
admitted faults, but essential poetical 
vitality of the poems. 240; those in 
dialogue, instanced in Justice and the 
Sinner, 240-242; Quarles has pro- 
duced passages in the highest order of 
poetical composition, 242; instanced 
from the Emblems, 242-246, Hierogly- 
phics of the Life of Man, less various, 
but not inferior to the Emblems 246 ; re- 
marks on pictorial representations, 
247, 248; The School of the Heart, 
not poetically equal to the Emblems 
and Hieroglyphics, 249; Solomon’s 
Recantation, tewer faults and beauties 
than the preceding, 250; Divine Fan- 
cies characterized, ib.; his prose work 
Enchyridion of great merit and wis- 
dom, 251 ; estimate of Quarles’ general 
merits, 252, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE East, 1LLUs- 


TRATIVE OF THE PENTATEUCH, 101- 
115 ; permanency of Eastern habits and 
customs, 101; Gen. xii. 10 illustrated 
by customs of Eastern travel, 102 ; 
Gen, xii. 8 illustrated by description of 
Eastern tents, ib.; Abraham’s domestic 
establishment, as described in Gen. xiii. 
8, similar to that of an Afghan, or 
Belochee chief, 103; Hagar’s condi- 
tion (Gen. xvi. 3) illustrated by that 
of servants in Eastern hareems, ib. ; 
Eastern desire of offspring, ib.; the 
bow still used in Eastern hunting 
(Gen, xxvii. 3), 104, 105; locusts 
eaten, 106; ceremonial pollutions for 
the dead (Lev. xxxi. 11), ib.; Hindoo 
first-fruit offerings, 107; Hindoo fes- 
tival of green boughs (Lev. xxiii. 46), 
107 ; cuttings for the dead, ib.; priests 
changing garments (Lev. vi. 11), 108; 
Eastern leprosy, 108; order to the 
daughters of Zelophehad illustrated 
by a Rajpoot custom, 109; watering 
by the foot (Deut. xi. 9, 10), ib.; 
writing on door-posts (Deut. xi. 20), 
110; altars of unhewn stone (Deut. 
xxvii. 5), 111; writing on stones 
(Deut. xxvii. 8), 112; anointing the 
person with oil (Deut. xxviii. 40), ib. ; 
reception of travellers, 113; stones of 
memorial, 114; snake-charmers, tb. 


REviEws AND Notices or BoodKs—The 


Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee Lexi- 
con, 170; Young’s Wayfarer’s Notes 














on the Shores of the Levant, 171 ; Mont- 
gomery’s Gospel in Advance of the 
Age, 174; Selwyn’s Hore Hebraice, 
176; Herschel’s Mystery of the Gos- 
pel Dispensation, 177 ; Fleming’s Rise 
and Fall of Rome Papal, 179; Ser- 
mons by the late Rev. N. Morren, 181; 
Sewell's Sacro-Politica, ib.; Dick’s 
Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, 
182; Eadie’s Lectures on the Bible to 
the Young, 183; Gordon's Pastor’s 
Gift, ib.; Davidson's Introduction to 
the New Testament, 342; Brown’s 
Expository Discourses on \st Peter, 
372; Thom's Number and Names of 
the Apocalyptic Beast, 378; Our 
Scottish Clergy, 382-384 ; Grinfield’s 
Novum Test. Gracum, 384; Grin- 
field’s Scholia Hellenistica, 384; 
Smith's Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul, 386; Biidinger’s Way of Faith, 
388; Philips’s Psalms in Hebrew, 
390; Turner's Parallel References, 
391; Speucer’s Four Gospels and Acts 
in Greek, 392; Popery Delineated, 
393; Coptic and Arabic Edition of 
the Four Gospels, 394; Septuagint 
Version of the Old Testament, 394; 
The Book of Psalms in the New Zea- 
land Language, 395. 


SABBATH, THE CHRISTIAN, 128-154: 
general interest of the subject, 128, 
129; intention to defend the view that 
the first day of the week is to be ob- 
served as a Sabbath by this, 129; 
two facts atthe foundation of the inquiry 
—the first God’s rest on the seventh day 
from the work of creation, ib.; the 
second,that he set apart that day to holy 
use, 130; this institution prior to the 
Fall, ib. ; this historic record not in an- 
ticipation of the promulgation of the 
Decalogue at Sinai, 131; the obser- 
vance traced in the history of Cain 
and Abel, 133; also in the division of 
time by weeks, ib.; Paley’s notion 
that the first actual institution of the 
Sabbath is recorded in Exod. xvi. 
controverted, 133-135; the Sabbath 
observed by the Israelites before the 
Law, 135; the fourth commandment 
not abrogated, 136; evidence in favour 
of the change from the seventh to the 
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observance is a relic of Judaism, 146; 
2. that no part of the Old Law is 
binding on Christians, 147-149; 3. 
that ifthe commandment is binding, 
it binds as to the seventh, not the first 
day, 149; 4. that had a change been 
intended, it would have been more 
explicitly declared, 149, 150; 5. that 
Christ is the Lord of the Sabbath, id. ; 
6. that the fourth commandment is not 
mentioned in Matt. xix. 17-21, 151; 
7. that the observance was not enjoined 
on the Gentiles by the council at 
Jerusalem, ib,; 8. that Paul declares 
against the observance in Col. ii. 16, 
17, ib.; 9. that great authorities are 
against the consecration of the day, 
151-154; Professor Powell’s notice 
to this article, 262-264. See Scrip- 


ture. ’ 

Salome, mother of John, 1, 2. 

Samaritan woman, the record of Christ's 
conversation with her, impugned and 
vindicated, 20, 21. 

SAMARITAN TEXT OF THE SEPTUAGINT, 
ON THE SUPPOSED (by the Rev. Profes- 
sor Fitzgerald), 324-332; the question, 
whether the Septuagiut translation of 
the Pentateuch was made from the 
Samaritan or Hebrew text, 324; the 
external evidence for the former 
opinion in Jerome’s testimony that the 
name of God was still written in some 
Greek MSS. in ancient (meaning Sa- 
maritan) letters, ib.; mistranslations 
in the Septuagint, seeming to arise from 
a confusion of letters which resemble 
each other in the Samaritan, but not 
in the Hebrew alphabet, 326; from 
the circumstaneés of the Septuagint 
Version, 327; from the agreement of 
the Septuagint with the peculiar read- 
ings of the Samaritan, 328; yet it 
may be doubted whether these coin- 
cidences are not the results of inde- 
pendent criticism rather than of tran- 
scription, 329; instanced by differ- 
ences, 330-332, 

Schelling, his philosophy, 283. 

Schwegler, view of John’s Gospel, 33. 

ScriprurE, ON THE APPLICATION AND 
MISAPPLICATION OF, 253-267; the 
great Protestant principle of the suf- 
ficiency of the Scriptures alone, under- 





first day, from the fact that the early 
disciples met together on that day, | 


valued by some, by others pressed 
beyond all reasonable bounds, 253, 


137, 138, 141-144; reasons fora Sab-| 254; the erence of the first sense, 


bath being maintained under the Goss | 


on the sw of the sacred text, not 


pel, 139; argument from prophecy,| always safe nor reasonable, 254, 255; 


140; argument from the first day 
being called the Lord’s Day, 1445 





the inspired character of the Serip- 
tures imposes peculiar restrictions on 


how the day ought to be sanctified, | the interpreter, but cannot subvert 


145; Objections answered, 1. that the 








the ordinary rules of interpretation to 
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the extent generally assumed, 255, 
256; the literal interpretation too 
indiscriminately pressed, 256; col- 
lateral circumstances to be considered, 
256, 257; the invariably literalness of 
interpretation the stronghold of dogma- 
tism, 257 ; instanced in the Antinomian 
controversy, 257-259 ; Popish doc- 
trines, which a blind adherence to the 
letter of theSetipture would sanction, 
259; obligations of a practical kind 
which have been supposed to arise 
from the diteral application of pas- 
sages in the earliest portions of the Old 
Testament, 259; this not in accordance 
with the Christian view of the Old 
Testament, 260; a more consistent 
view of the subject required, but 
generally discouraged, 261; although 
Scripture be one harmonious whole, 
yet it must be viewed with reference 
to the subordination and distinctness 
of its various parts, 262; the question 
is one of first principles, ib.; if the 
rigid literalist plan be granted, the 
continued obligation of the Sabbath 
and of the Old Law follows of course, 
262; and also of the Hebrew cos- 
mogony, the diteral interpretation of 
which geological research disproves, 
263, 264; the subject of these questions 
ought not to be approached in a 
polemical spirit, 265; the solution to 
be found by looking at Christianity 
as a whole, as presented’to the ancient 
Gentiles, 266, 267. 

Scripture, Revation or, To Human 
Inquiry (byjWilliam M‘Combie), 46- 
58; truth objective.or subjective ; sci- 
entific truth in if8 subjective state 
takes the form of opinion, moral truth 
that of conviction, 46; in matters of 
natural science, &c,, revelation leaves 
inquiry free, and is unaffected by its 
results, its chief concern being with 
man’s relation to God as a moral 
being, 46, 47; this is the region of 
faith, but the whole region in which 
inquiry ¢an reach definite results is 
left open to man’s intellect, 48; reve- 
Jation limits no inquiry legitimate to our 
faculties, 49; the object of Scripture 
being to teach religion, reasons why 
its references to material facts should 
not -be clothed in the language of 
exact science, 50; and why its autho- 
rity would not be invalidated by even 
historical discrepanci chronologi- 
cal inaccuracies, 50, 51; fancieddan- 
vers of this admission met, 5] ; fulfil- 
ment of prophecy a sufficient proof of 
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the divine authority of the sacred 
writers, 52; how revelation bears the 
witness of its divinity in itself, 53; 
What is the relation of Scripture to 
theology ? ib.; what theology is, ib. ; 
in its special department, embracing 
the relations of God to man, the Bible 
is the only source of information, 54; 
religion may flourish in minds incapa- 
ble of apprehending these relations, 
54; the Scriptures teach religion 
directly, theology by implication, 55- 
57; tendency and result of these con- 
siderations, 57, 58. 

Septuagint, differences between it and 
the Hebrew and Samaritan texts in 
computing the two first .periods of 
Genesis, 120, 121, 126; supposed Sa- 
maritan text of the Pentateuch,324-332, 

Shalem, of Melchizedek, not Jebus (Je- 
rusalem), but on the Jordan, 100. 

Shur, wilderness of, 88, 89. 

Siddim, vale of, represented by the pre- 
sent back-water at south end of the 
Dead Sea, 99. 

Snake-charmers, 114. 

Solomon, his greatness, the abundance 
of his gold and silver, 275-277. 

Ssafah, ess-, a great pass into Palestine 
from the Arabah, 92, 93. 

Stones of memorial, 104 ; writing on, 112. 

Strauss, Dr. D. F., his Life of Christ, 
288, 293, note; the mythic system of 
him and others, 289-292; his attack 
on John’s Gospel, 31, 32. 

Téfits, eastern, 102. 

Travellers, reception of, in the East, 
113, 114. 

»Tregelles, S. P., his intended Critical 
Edition of the Greek New Test., 397. 

Types built up into a system beyond 
what Scripture warrants, 215, 216. 

Wa ker, George J., Translations in 
Solomon’s Song, 162-164. 

Weisse, his view of John’s Gospel, 32. 

Wits, Rev. C., his translation of Vi- 
tringa on the Burning of the World, 
304-324, 

Wolf, reduced Leibnitz’s philosophy to a 
system, 282, ' 


pPthete, many think John’s Gospel 


levelled at them, 11. 

Zebedee, father of John, probably not in 
poor circumstances, 1. 

Zelophehad, daughters of, their case 
illustrated, 109. 

Zeruiah, sister of David, and probably 
attached to him, 65, 66. 

Zoar, its site, now Zoghar, 97. 

Zuzim, the, defeated at Ham, 84. 
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